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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Bicentennial  lecture  delivered  on  November  6  by  Dr.  T.  Edward  Crawley, 
Hurt  Professor  of  English  at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  is  reprinted  on  the  following  pages  in  its 
entirety.  His  lecture  is  a  major  one  in  a  series  which  will  be  delivered  during  the  current  academic 
year,  a  year  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  "America's  Cultural  Heritage"  in  the  College's 
Bicentennial  observance.  Three  Hampden-Sydney  students,  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Mark  Burris,  and  Mark 
Lee,  all  English  majors,  assisted  in  the  research  of  Dr.  Crawley's  initial  project,  which  was  funded  by 
a  $20,000  Bicentennial  Grant  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus  of  the  College. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHARACTER 

AS  REFLECTED  and/or  PROJECTED 

IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

EMERSON,  THOREAU,  WHITMAN  and  MELVILLE 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

BY 
T.  EDWARD  CRAWLEY 


PREAMBLE 

Before  I  begin  my  formal  remarks,  a 
comment  on  our  project  may  be  in  order. 
Our  major  goals  are  the  symposium  in  the 
spring  for  which  we  have  obtained  a 
remarkable  panel  of  authorities,  and  a 
scholarly  book  in  1976  or  1977.  The  series 
of  lectures  which  I  am  initiating  this 
evening  has  been  designed  to  give 
introductory  statements.  My  immediate 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  undergraduate 
and  layman  a  foreground  that  should  make 
the  symposium  an  event  of  maximum 
benefit.  Sometimes  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  most  obvious  things. 
Shakespeare  did  not  just  sit  down  one 
evening  and  write  King  Lear.  Melville  did 
not  just  sit  down  one  evening  and  write 
Moby-Dick.  If  that  is  true,  then  an  average 
man  can  not,  certainly,  just  sit  down  one 
evening  and  give  those  works  an  adequate 
reading.  Howard,  Shanley,  Spiller,  and 
Stovall  will  be  speaking  out  of  a  lifetime  of 
deep  involvement  with  their  respective 
authors.  Some  preparation  on  our  part 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  providing  short  reading 
lists  for  any  who  are  interested,  along  with 
each  of  these  lectures.  Again,  these  lists  are 
introductory  in  nature. 
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For  those  of  you  who  are  expecting  the  worst, 
shall  we  say  the  ultimate  in  boredom  and  irrelevancy, 
I  shall  begin  with  a  quotation  from  a  very  modern 
writer  whom  Dr.  Ropp  always  referred  to  as  that 
master  of  pornography.  The  author  is  Henry  Miller; 
the  book,  Tropic  of  Cancer;  the  quotation,  "Whatever 
there  is  of  value  in  America,  Whitman  has  expressed, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  future 
belongs  to  the  machine,  to  the  robots.  He  was  the 
Poet  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  Whitman."  A  little 
over  a  decade  later,  Leslie  Fiedler  wrote,  "Melville  is 
the  darling  of  our  age.  He  has  become  a 
symbol— almost  the  mythical  American  writer.  And 
this  has  meant  not  only  a  revision  of  the  earlier 
estimates  of  him  and  his  work,  but  also  a  redefinition 
of  the  writers  around  him,  and  indeed,  of  our 
literature  as  a  whole."  Certainly  by  the  1960's  the 
prevailing  view  had  come  to  be  that  our  literature  was 
marked  by  two  great  periods:  a  first  renaissance  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  involving  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  and  Melville;  and  a 
second    flowering    which    began    around    1910   and 


moved  from  Eliot  and  Pound  through  Faulkner  and 
Hemingway  and  Frost.  Not  all,  but  most  writers 
outside  of  these  two  periods,  however  extravagantly 
admired  once,  tended  now  to  seem  of  minor 
consequence.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fruitful  pastime 
for  a  serious-minded  American  than  a  study  of  the 
inter-relationships  of  those  two  periods  and  of  their 
significance  for  us  as  we  are  about  to  enter  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  redefinition  of  our  literary  heritage  as  a  whole, 
mentioned  by  Fiedler,  has  involved,  basically,  a  shift 
of  interest  from  the  so-called  Genteel  Tradition  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  writers  just  mentioned.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
championing  of  what  he  termed  the  strenuous  life.  "I 
wish,"  he  said,  "to  preach,  not  the  doctrine  of 
ignoble  ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  strenuous  life, 
the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and  strife:  to 
preach  that  highest  form  of  success  which  comes... to 
the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  danger,  from 
hardship,  or  from  bitter  toil."  If  we  take  his  credo  of 
the    strenuous    life    out    of    its    rather    unfortunate 


context  and  give  it  a  literary  one,  it  describes  rather 
well  the  commitment  of  the  literary  figures  about 
whom  we  are  concerned  this  evening.  William  James, 
in  his  essay  "The  Moral  Philosopher  and  the  Moral 
Life,"  says,  "The  deepest  difference,  practically,  in 
the  moral  life  of  man  is.. .between  the  easy-going  and 
the  strenuous  mood.  When  in  the  easy-going  mood 
the  shrinking  from  present  ill  is  our  ruling 
consideration.. ..All  through  history. ..we  see  the 
antagonism  of  the  strenuous  and  the  genial  moods, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  ethics  of  infinite  and 
mysterious  obligation  from  on  high,  and  those  of 
prudence  and  the  satisfaction  of  merely  finite  need.... 
The  capacity  of  the  strenuous  mood  lies  so  deep 
down  among  our  natural  human  possibilities  that 
even  if  there  were  no  metaphysical  or  traditional 
grounds  for  believing  in  God,  man  would  postulate 
one  simply  as  a  pretext  for  living  hard,  and  getting 
out  of  the  game  of  existence  its  keenest  possibilities 


of  zest.  "Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  Melville 
were  all  possessed  by  the  strenuous  mood.  The 
ringing  passages  in  their  writings  illustrate  their 
esteem  for  strenuosity,  and  all  too  often  in  the 
post-Civil  War  Gilded  Age  their  challenges  were 
responded  to  with  expressions  of  ambivalent  doubt 
and  disillusion.  It  is  the  general  tone  and  response  of 
that  post-war  world,  to  which  Mark  Twain  belonged 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Gilded,  that  has  led 
me  to  exclude  that  remarkable  literary  genius  from 
our  considerations. 

Just  how  far  can  he  be  taken  as  spokesman  for  the 
baffled  American  dream  of  innocence  and  promise, 
and  how  far  must  he  be  understood  as  a  literary 
manifestation  of  the  very  status-striving  that  he 
professed  to  have  loathed,  of  the  desire  of  his  age  to 
get  rich  and  genteel  quick.  It  is  true  that  Whitman 
and  Melville,  like  Twain,  lived  beyond  the  chaos  and 
tragedy  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  immediate  aftermath, 
but  unlike  Twain,  they  were  firmly  rooted  in  the 
pre-war  world,  it  was  their  shaping  milieu,  and  they 
never  forsook  its  more  humane  and  spiritual  values. 
Twain's  life,  despite  all  his  struggle  to  shape  it 
otherwise,  reflects  a  morbid  fascination  with  the  rank 
materialism  of  his  age;  it  was  not,  certainly,  a  life 
given  to  James'  "easy-going  mood,"  but  in  many 
respects  it  was  built  on  surfaces,  a  tragic  fact  which 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  realize.  The  parlors  of 
Twain's  day  were  filled  primarily  with  things;  those 
of  Emerson's  Concord,  with  people— some  even  say 
free  spirits.  The  Civil  War  and  the  industrial 
revolution  following  immediately  in  its  wake 
represent,  from  a  literary  point  of  view  at  least,  a 
unique  evil,  marking  a  watershed  in  our  history.  The 
gap  between  life  before  and  after  the  industrial 
revolution  seems  often  unbridgeable.  Man  had 
become  dehumanized;  individuals,  isolated,  unrelated. 
Writers  who  were  disturbed  about  the  revolution 
often  concentrated  upon  the  oppressive  conditions  of 
the  workers,  but  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  was 
really  the  dehumanization  of  society  as  a  whole  that 
was  tragic.  It  is  not  oppression  and  tyranny  in  the 
simple  political  sense  that  most  threaten  the  literary 
artist,  for  great  literature  has  been  written  under  such 
duress;  rather  it  is  depersonalization,  dehumanization 
that  stultifies.  Novelists,  dramatists,  and  poets  can 
cope  with  villains;  evil  may  be  a  problem,  but  the 
probing  of  it  in  an  Othello  or  a  King  Lear,  in  an  Ahab 
or  a  Cereno,  is  a  victory,  not  a  defeat.  The  real  defeat 


for  the  artist  comes  when  something  in  the  code  of 
society  suppresses  the  realities  of  human  personality, 
when  mankind  loses  its  humanity;  and  the  individual, 
all  sense  of  belonging.  Looking  back  at  Twain's  era, 
Ezra  Pound  gives  us  this  extreme  interpretation. 
"After  Lincoln's  death,"  he  insists,  "the  real  power  in 
the  United  States  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
official  government  into  those  of  the  Rothchilds  and 
others  of  their  evil  combine.  The  democratic  system 
perished."  He  distinguishes  in  this  extreme  way 
between  the  golden  years  of  the  American  Republic 
and  the  ensuing  degeneration  of  American 
democracy. 

For  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  Melville  the 
time  was  not  out  of  joint.  As  we  look  back  they  seem 
poised  at  just  the  right  moment  in  our  history  for 
fulfilling  the  peculiar  challenge  which  they  felt  to  be 
their  own  as  American  writers.  That  challenge,  or 
those  challenges,  can  be  described  in  many  different 
ways.  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  in  his  monumental  work 
American  Renaissance,  identifies  as  the  common 
denominator  of  these  strikingly  different  writers  their 
devotion  to  the  possibilities  of  democracy  and  to  the 
full  exploration  and  delineation  of  those  possibilities 
in  their  works.  He  describes  them  as  the  "builders  of 
the  myth  of  the  common  man,"  of  man"in  his  full 
revolutionary  and  democratic  splendor  as  the  base 
and  measure  of  society."  The  type  of  this  common 
man,  Matthiessen  suggests,  is  Christ,  in  his  "union  of 
suffering  and  majesty."  Thus  Matthiessen  recalls  for 
us  Whitman's  use  of  the  Christ- figure  as  the  hero  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  and  the  conviction  of  all  of  these  men 
that  all  valid  democratic  ideals  were  simply  political 
manifestations  of  the  American  commitment  to 
Christianity.  Melville,  for  instance,  speaks  of  his 
worthy  American  colleagues  as  writers  "who  breathe 
that  unshackled,  democratic  spirit  of  Christianity  in 
all  things,  which  now  takes  the  practical  lead  in  this 
world,  though  at  the  same  time  led  by  ourselves— us 
Americans." 

May  I  digress  for  a  moment.  As  most  of  you  know, 
the  five  writers  treated  by  Matthiessen  in  American 
Renaissance  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Melville,  and  Hawthorne,  and  a  case  could  me  made, 
certainly,  for  including  Hawthorne  in  our  present 
study.  Time  permits  me  to  do  no  more  than  hint  at 
why  I  have  not  done  so,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
Matthiessen  yields  the  hint;  it  is  the  way  in  which  he 
reasons  so  closely  and  carefully  to  demonstrate  the 
validity    of    Hawthorne's    democratic    instincts.   His 
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other  writers  elicit  no  such  carefully  wrought 
demonstration  on  this  score.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  it  is  in  making  Hawthorne  function  as 
poet-patriot,  in  the  same  sense  that  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  and  Whitman  and  Melville  obviously  do,  that 
Matthiessen  does  lapse  into  a  bit  of  thesis-riding  in 
what  is  otherwise  probably  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  study  of  American  literature  that  I  know  of. 
He  does  not  deny  that  Hawthorne  possesses 
"inordinate  detachment"  and  that  he  did  feel  himself 
isolated  and  misunderstood.  This  draws  from 
Matthiessen  his  customary  and  appropriate 
denunciation  for  the  society  which  must  ostracize  its 
artists  and  thinkers.  The  blame  is  New  England's,  not 
Hawthorne's;  his  lonely  life  was  never  his  own  choice. 
One  little  amusing  illustration  will,  I  believe,  suggest 
the  nature  of  my  reservations  about  including 
Hawthorne  in  our  company  of  poet-patriots.  While 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
Whitman,  were  going  out  of  their  way  to  glorify  John 
Brown  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  American 
democracy,  Hawthorne  remarked  dryly:  "Nobody 
was  ever  more  justly  hanged.  He  won  his  martyrdom 
fairly  and  took  it  firmly."  Enough!  I  fear  we  have 
taken  precious  time  talking  about  a  writer  not 
included  in  our  study,  when  there  is  all  too  little  time 
for  treating  those  who  are. 

As  we  were  saying,  for  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  and  Melville  the  time  was  not  out  of  joint. 
These  great  spirits  felt  that  it  was  the  obligation  of 
the  poet  to  reflect,  and  at  times  even  to  project,  the 
national  character  as  a  shaping  influence  through 
which  the  values  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  the 
American  experiment,  as  they  saw  them,  might  be 
clarified,  strengthened,  and  ultimately  realized.  This 
involved,  among  other  things,  such  basic  undertakings 
as  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment,  on  a  new 
continent,  of  an  original  relationship  with  nature;  the 
laying  of  philosophical,  and  even  religious, 
foundations  for  democracy;  the  clarification  of  the 
relationships  and  obligations  of  this  democracy  to  the 
past;  the  imaginative  creation  of  the  great  composite 
democratic  individual,  the  complete  citizen  of  this 
new  democracy;  or  the  adumbration  of  the  grand  role 
of  the  new  individual  and  the  new  society  in  human 
history.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whitman,  each  in  his 
own  way,  felt  obligated  to  serve  some  such  ends.  And 
so  did  Melville.  In  him,  despite  his  dark  vision,  we  see 
surprising  manifestations  of  the  bright  hopes  of  his 
age  for  the  future  of  this  country;  he  expresses  many 


of  these  hopes  eloquently,  giving  them,  because  of  his 
particular  temperament,  sometimes  new  and 
unexpected  dimensions. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  Emerson's  Harvard 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  "The  American  Scholar," 
our  intellectual  Declaration  of  Independence.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  the 
values  and  implications  of  our  revolution  were  fully 
clarified  in  intellectual  and  aesthetic  terms.  Time  was 
needed  for  any  full  and  imaginative  grasp  of  the 
implications  of  a  movement  of  such  magnitude.  These 
writers  came  into  their  own  at  just  the  right  moment 
in  our  history  to  accept  with  confidence  and  to 
expound  with  vigor  the  essence  of  the  American 
dream.  This  could  not  have  been  done  as  effectively 
at  any  earlier  or  later  date. 

That  dream,  as  they  saw  it,  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  America  was  to  be  the  culmination  of  ages  of 
human  yearning  for  freedom,  brotherhood,  and 
unity.  Whitman,  in  particular,  saw  in  the  development 
of  this  nation,  in  the  westward  spanning  of  the 
American  continent,  the  great  symbol  of  a  newly 
emerging  unity.  The  globe  was  being  finally  rounded; 
through  the  American  experience  East  and  West,  Asia 
and  Europe,  would  meet  and  be  reconciled.  For  him 
the  East  always  stood  for  unity  and  spirituality.  Had 
it  not,  he  asks,  been  the  cradle  of  our  great  religions? 
The  West  always  stood  for  variety  and  materiality. 
Here  were  thesis  and  antithesis;  American  democracy 
by  assuring  at  once  individuality,  equality,  and 
brotherhood  would  achieve  the  meaningful  synthesis. 
Here  is  what  our  mid-century  idealists  felt  to  be  our 
"manifest  destiny."  It  was  not  original  with  them,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  gave  it  a  new  and  superior  poetic 
expression.  For  these  men,  to  give  poetic  expression 
to  anything  was  to  evaluate  and  judge,  lovingly  and 
finally.  It  is  this  role  of  evaluator  and  judge  that 
Emerson  has  in  mind  when  he  declares  that  "the  birth 
of  a  poet  is  the  principal  event  in  chronology."  Or 
again,  here  are  Whitman's  "native  voices,"  shaping 
voices,  and  whether  or  not  they  appear  to  be 
altogether  valid  is  not  the  point.  They  are  expressing 
ideals,  and  sometimes  genuine  fears,  without  some 
knowledge  of  which  a  man  can  not  understand  fully 
how  we  have  arrived  where  we  are  as  a  nation.  The 
loss  or  compromise  of  a  dream  or  point  of  view  does 
not  necessarily  annul  its  value  or  usefulness  in 
understanding  developments  in  which  it  played  a 
shaping  role. 

We    have    already    suggested    something    of    the 


tragedy  for  our  culture  which  major  post-Civil  War 
trends  tended  to  be.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the 
strenuous  works  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and 
Melville  lay  pretty  much  in  neglect.  The  case  for 
American  literature  rested  on  the  wrong 
shoulders— those  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and 
Holmes— on  the  shoulders  of  the  Genteel 
Tradition— shoulders  not  up  to  the  carriage.  Not  only 
was  this  not  the  great  tradition  in  our  past,  more 
tragic  than  that  was  the  fact  that  these  writers  offered 
little  or  no  nourishment,  held  no  attraction,  for  the 
best  and  most  creative  minds  of  our  present  century. 
A  young,  vivacious,  non-academic  critic,  whom  some 
have  called  unsophisticated  and  lacking  in  aesthetic 
sensitivity,  was  destined  to  initiate  the  breaking  of 
the  spell.  In  1948  Van  Wyck  Brooks  published  in  the 
Dial  his  manifesto  for  the  young  rebels  who  were 
beginning  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  older 
generation  of  Academe;  he  called  it  "ON  CREATING 
A  USABLE  PAST,"  and  in  it  he  urged  a  sacred  quest 
for  a  "usable  past"  which  was  eventually  made  by 
most  of  our  serious  literary  critics.  "The  spiritual 
welfare  of  this  country  depends  altogether  upon  the 
fate  of  its  creative  minds,"  Brooks  wrote,  lamenting 
the  sterile  heritage  served  up  as  the  American 
tradition  by  academic  authorities.  "The  present  is  a 
void,"  he  continued,"  and  the  American  writer  floats 
in  that  void  because  the  past  that  survives  in  the 
common  mind  of  the  present  is  a  past  without  living 
value.  But  is  this  the  only  possible  past?  If  we  need 
another  so  badly,  is  it  inconceivable  that  we  might 
discover  one,  that  we  might  even  invent  one?"  Brooks 
and  his  associates  then  went  on  to  found  The  Seven 
Arts,  a  little  magazine  which  they  hoped  would 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  national 
consciousness.  It  perished  shortly  before  World  War  I 
because  of  its  pacifism. 

Shortly  after  the  war  the  more  authoritative  voice 
of  Stuart  Sherman  began  to  be  heard.  Much  of  the 
writing  and  thinking  that  followed  the  Armistice 
reflected  Sherman's  growing  realization  of  America's 
role  as  world  leader  and  a  consequent  fresh  interest  in 
American  life  and  letters.  What  America  needed  to 
fulfill  her  new  promise  was  an  invigorating  sense  of 
what  she  was,  a  living  realization  of  her  effective 
heritage.  "When  we  grow  dull  and  inadventurous  and 
slothfully  content  with  our  present  conditions  and 
our  old  habits,"  Sherman  wrote,  "it  is. ..because  we 
have  ceased  to  feel  the  formative  spirit  of  our  own 
traditions."  What  Sherman  was  actually  calling  for 


here  was  a  selective  use  of  the  past.  "The  friends  of 
Humanity,"  he  continued,  "will  make  less  progress  by 
attempting  to  destroy  the  national  spirit  than  by 
criticizing  it  and  purifying  it,  and  by  seizing  upon  and 
fostering  those  elements  in  it  which  are  truly 
humane."  With  such  a  program  in.  mind,  he  felt,  no 
wise  student  of  the  national  past  would  ever  become 
an  indiscriminating  upholder  of  traditions.  But 
response  to  all  this  was  not  immediate.  In  the  light  of 
Brooks'  passionately  held  belief  in  the  American 
writer's  responsibility  for  ordering  and  leading  his 
society,  we  can  understand  his  savage  rejection  of 
almost  all  of  the  literature  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  American  writers  had  failed  him;  these 
leaders  who  would  not  lead,  or  who  lead  men  down 
rat's  alley:  Eliot  and  Pound  and  others. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  what  Brooks  longed 
for  was  pretty  much  realized  with  the  publication  of 
Matthiessen's  American  Renaissance  in  1941  and  all 
that  had  immediately  preceded  it.  There  was  effected 
a  dramatic  shift  of  emphasis  to  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  and  even  more  importantly  to  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Whitman.  Shortly  thereafter  these  were 
joined  by  Poe,  Twain,  and  Henry  James.  This 
monumental   reappraisal  of  our  nineteenth  century 
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tradition  was  geared  to  the  constructive  ends  of 
assimilating  the  best  of  our  past  literature  to  the 
needs  of  the  twentieth  century.  At  last  we  had  struck 
the  truly  rich  veins  in  our  heritage. 

James  Russell  Lowell  frequently  wrote  better  than 
he  knew,  and  never  more  strikingly  so  than  when  he 
penned  these  words:  "Before  we  have  an  American 
literature,  we  must  have  an  American  criticism."  But 
it  is  even  more  obvious  to  the  layman  that  we  must 
have  a  literature  before  we  can  have  a  criticism.  That 
great  literature  was  generated  in  the  1840's  and  50 's, 
but  we  never  really  claimed  it  in  a  meaningful  and 
enduring  way  until  we  finally  attained  a  body  of 
literary  criticism  of  comparable  quality  and  insight  in 
the  1920's,  30's  and  40's.  The  literary  criticism  of 
these  decades,  in  itself  a  phenomenal  American 
achievement  unparalleled  elsewhere,  revived  the  kind 
of  memory  that  fertilizes  the  living  mind  and  gives  it 
the  sense  of  a  base  on  which  to  build.  A  critical 
re-awakening  was,  as  Lowell  suggests,  essential  to  the 
simultaneous  processes  of  claiming  a  rich  heritage  and 
fostering  a  creative  rebirth. 

Some  years  ago  Dos  Passos  spent  a  day  on  our 
campus,  having  brought  his  step-son  here  in  the  hope 
of  entering  him  in  college.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  acting 
as  his  host,  and  needless  to  say,  asked  him  about  what 
has  always  apeared  to  me  to  be  the  major  influence 
of  Whitman  upon  his  early  writing.  His  reply  was  that 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  where  to  start  in  trying  to 
indicate  the  tremendous  influence  of  that  poet,  not 
only  on  himself,  but  on  his  whole  generation  of 
writers.  "He  became  ours  in  the  nick  of  time,"  he 
said,  and  added,  "so  did  Herman  Melville."  I  have 
always  assumed  that  the  "nick  of  time"  phrase,  which 
has  stuck  with  me,  referred  to  the  importance  of  our 
critics'  having  found  substantial  American  roots  for  a 
group  of  young  American  writers  who  were  having  a 
rich  and  full  cosmopolitan  experience  for  the  first 
time.  One  thinks  of  Dos  Passos  and  Fitzgerald  and 
Hemingway  and  Gertrude  Stein  in  Paris.  They  could 
have  easily,  had  they  been  left  with  the  dilemma 
which  Brooks  spelled  out  for  us,  struck  roots 
elsewhere.  One  is  reminded  of  Leslie  Fiedler's 
comment,  "the  deliberate  choosing  of  exile  by  our 
young  writers  has  seemed,  since  the  close  of  the 
twenties,  an  outmoded  gesture."  Had  T.  S.  Eliot 
learned  from  Matthiessen  as  Matthiessen  did  from 
him,  he  might  have  profited  from  the  body  of 
criticism  we  have  been  discussing.  Fairly  late  in  his 
career    Eliot    wrote    a    fine    essay    on    Huck    Finn, 


admitting  that  he  had  only  recently  read  the  book  for 
the  first  time  and  commenting  with  a  touch  of 
surprise,  "it  is  a  literary  masterpiece."  It  was  Eliot's 
domination  of  the  New  Critics  that  sets  them 
somewhat  apart  from  the  current  of  American 
criticism  typified  by  Matthiessen.  One  can  speak  of 
the  New  Critics  with  only  the  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude  for  their  timely  and  desperately  needed 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  literary  art.  They  seem 
to  have  established  once  and  for  all  the  concept  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  art— taking  their  stand  against 
the  twentieth  century  desire  to  seek  only  practical 
and  immediate  value  and  to  submit  everything  to  the 
judgment  of  social  significance— taking  their  stand 
against  what  they  considered  the  barbarism  of 
modern  science  and  technology.  The  so-called 
Agrarians,  under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Tate  and 
Warren,  were  sustained  by  the  poet  in  them  that 
demanded  a  specific  land  and  historical  past  on  which 
to  ground  their  indictment.  As  Tate  puts  it,  poetry 
must  first  be  local  in  order  to  become  universal.  But 
in  the  hands  of  Eliot's  less  gifted  disciples,  the  New 
Criticism  began  to  lead  back  to  the  unfortunate 
separation  or  isolation  of  literature  from  life.  So 
much  so  that  in  1956,  Rahv,  writing  in  the  Kenyon 
Review  itself,  comments,  "If  the  typical  error  of  the 
thirties  was  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
literature  and  life,  in  the  present  period  that  error  has 
been  inverted  into  the  failure  to  perceive  their  close 
and  necessary  relationship.  This  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  and  Whitman  and  Melville  always  did 
perceive,  and  that  in  large  part,  accounts  for 
Matthiessen 's  strong  attachment  to  them,  even  when 
he  is  basically  out  of  agreement  with  some  of  their 
specific  ideas  or  attitudes,  such  as  Emerson's 
optimistic  view  of  the  nature  of  man.  Matthiessen,  of 
course,  has  written  brilliantly  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  in  his 
own  criticism  uses  all  of  the  subtle  tools  that  Eliot 
and  the  New  Criticism  made  available.  In  fact  there 
are  passages  throughout  his  writings  that  rival  the  best 
of  the  New  Criticism  in  respecting  the  value  and 
integrity  of  the  poem  itself.  And  yet,  once  deeply 
inside  the  work  under  examination,  he  was  always  led 
outward  again  by  his  conviction  that  art  is  ultimately 
related  to  life  and  that  aesthetic  criticism  must 
ultimately  become  social  and  cultural.  It  is  this 
delicate  balance  of  concerns  that  has  made 
Matthiessen  a  model  and  inspiration  to  many  of  our 
finest  students  of  American  literature,  such  men  as 
Roy  Harvey  Pierce  or  R.  W.  B.  Lewis. 


In  the  short  time  remaining,  I  shall  attempt  to 
avoid  diffuseness  by  centering  our  attention  on  just 
one  of  the  writers  while  developing  a  few  ideas  that 
have  implications  for  all  of  them.  Given  our  major 
theme,  Whitman  is  probably  the  logical  figure  to 
focus  upon.  All  four  of  our  writers  were  vitally 
interested  in  creating  a  literature  of  great  aesthetic 
value  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  proper  to  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  growing  and  potentially 
perfect  democracy.  But  Whitman  is  the  closest  thing 
we  have  to  the  ideal  poet  whom  Emerson,  as  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness,  was  crying  out  for.  In  him  more 
dramatically  than  in  any  other  writer  the  archetypal 
organic  body  of  the  poetic  vision  was  America.  "The 
United  States  themselves  are  essentially  the  greatest 
poem,"  he  says.  His  spirit  responds  to  his  country's 
spirit.  He  incarnates  its  geography  and  natural  life  and 
rivers  and  lakes.  Whitman  experienced  a  full  and 
joyous  realization  of  his  native  land.  Stuart  Sherman 
says,  "the  main  current  of  modern  American 
literature  flows  away  from  the  spring  at  his  feet."  Our 
own  recent  visiting  poet,  Ruth  Whitman,  I  found, 
spoke  always  lovingly  of  him.  "Walt  Whitman  freed 
us  all,"  she  said,  with  great  warmth  in  her  voice,  "and 
we  love  him  for  that,  even  when  we  choose  to  return 
to  traditional  forms.  The  freeing  was  essential."  (By 
the  way,  Ruth,  explaining  that  she  continues  to  use 
Whitman,  which  was  her  first  husband's  name,  says 
that  there  is  a  fairly  close  family  connection  with 
Walt— not  any  direct  descent,  I  assume,  since  such 
could  be  only  through  one  of  the  six  illegitimate 
children  Whitman  claimed  to  have  sired  along  the 
way.) 

In  his  well-known  poem  "A  Pact"  (written  in 
1913,  and  that  early  date  is  important  to  remember) 
Ezra  Pound  tries  to  speak  to  Whitman,  to  use  his  own 
phrases,  as  "a  grown  child"  ready  "now  to  make 
friends"  with  "  a  pig-headed  father,"  and  his 
statement  of  his  own  complex  relationship  to 
Whitman  is  a  kind  of  classic  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  poet's  influence  on  most  of  our  twentieth 
century  writers.  He  says  to  Whitman: 

...It  was  you  that  broke  the  new  wood, 
Now  is  a  time  for  carving. 
We  have  one  sap  and  one  root— 
Let  there  be  commerce  between  us. 


In    an    earlier    statement   about    Whitman    he    had 
explained,  "the  vital  part  of  my  message,  taken  from 
the  sap  and  fibre  of  America,  is  the  same  as  his."  This 
makes    it    clear    that    Pound    saw    his   indebtedness 
primarily  in  terms  of  content  and  materials.  And  this 
is  borne  out  by  the  difficult  lines  just  quoted,  "It  was 
you  that  broke  the  new  wood,  Now  is  a  time  for 
carving."     One     explication     of     these    lines    goes 
something  like  this.  Making  poems  is  analogous  to  the 
carving  of  statues  out  of  wood.  The  tree  of  American 
poetry    (that    is,    its    materials)    was    growing    on 
American   soil,   a   process   taking  many  years,  even 
centuries,  and  was  new  wood  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
grew    in    the   New   World.   Whitman   broke   it   —  a 
somewhat  difficult  image  —  but  presumably  he  cut 
down  the  tree,  perhaps  chopped  it  into  small  pieces 
like  kindling  wood;  in  any  case,  he  prepared  it  for  use 
by     the     carvers.     The     wood,    whatever    its    full 
metaphorical  meaning,  is  now  something  static  and 
given;    perhaps    it    has    stopped    growing    because 
Whitman  broke  it,  and  the  carvers  need  now  only 
shape  it  into  the  works  of  art.  One  is  reminded  of 
Whitman's  claim,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  does  not  so  much  deliver  finished  poems  as  the 
stuff  of  poems,  the  materials  if  you  will,  to  be  further 
shaped   by   future  poets.  Pound  eloquently  verifies 
that  claim.  The  metaphorical  problem  or  troubling 
implication  at  this  point  is  that  of  the  growth  stopped 
at  Whitman's  hands.  But  Pound  immediately  qualifies 
this  by  shifting  back  to  the  dynamic  metaphor  of  a 
rooted   tree— expressed   in   the   present   tense,   as   if 
Whitman  were  still  alive  and  growing.  "We  have  one 
sap  and  one  root— Let  there  be  commerce  between 
us."  At  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written  that 
commerce  would  have  been  sweet.  But  even  in  this 
early  period  Pound  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  "Leaves 
of  Grass  is  impossible  to  read  without  swearing  at  the 
author  almost  continuously."  Undoubtedly  that  sort 
of  spirited  exchange  would  have  gotten  excessively 
stormy  in  later  years  when  Pound  gave  up  the  "one 
sap  and  one  root."  Pound,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me,   paid   a   dear   price   as   an   artist   for   uprooting 
himself  from  his  native  soil  and  laboring  in  foreign 
vineyards.  Be  that  as  it  may,  what  he  says  here  about 
his  "pig-headed  father"  is  splendid. 

In  Pound's  brief  poem  almost  all  of  the  important 
aspects  of  Whitman's  place  in  the  continuity  of 
American  poetry  are  suggested:  the  passing  on  of 
tradition    from    generation    to   generation,   as   from 


father  to  son;  the  pivotal  figure  in  our  literature 
looking  backward  to  romanticism  and  forward  to 
realism,  embracing  both  effectively;  the  relation 
between  subject  matter  and  form;  and  the  relation 
between  organic  growth  and  the  artifice  of  the  maker. 
Pound  recognizes  clearly  that  the  tree  and  the  wood 
were  infinitely  more  dear  to  Whitman  as  American 
poet  than  anything  novel  or  new  that  he  might 
himself  attain.  Such  indeed  was  the  fruitful 
selflessness  of  the  poet  so  far  as  things  American  and 
things  poetic  were  concerned. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  Whitman  and 
Melville  were  the  first  of  our  writers  to  face  up  boldly 
to  the  tremendous  materials  that  their  new  world 
offered.  Before  they  came  along,  there  was  much 
crying  in  the  streets  regarding  the  problems  presented 
by  American  materials;  while  at  first  this  took  the 
form  of  the  lament  that  usable  materials  were  lacking, 
in  reality  it  was  a  matter  of  lesser  writers  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  such 
an  unruly  mass  of  newness  and  richness.  Whitman,  to 
use  one  of  his  favorite  figures,  just  tucked  his  napkin 
under  his  chin  and  started  swallowing.  Some  few  say 
that  he  tried  to  embrace  too  much  of  his  country  and 
turned  art  into  patriotic  editorial.  One  advocate  of 
Henry  James,  for  instance,  says  that  Whitman  bit  off 
more  than  he  could  chew.  I'd  answer  with  Fiedler 
that  James  chewed  more  than  he  ever  bit  off.  He 
lacks  the  raw,  basic  stuff  essential  to  a  full-textured 
American  art. 
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Whitman  more  clearly  than  any  other  American 
writer  saw  that  the  first  step  toward  a  great  literature 
of  our  own  involved  the  assimilation  of  vast  amounts 
of  American  materials,  and  he  began  that  brave 
process  in  the  faith  that  having  assimilated  them  the 
appropriate  literary  forms,  in  time,  would  come.  And 
they  did.  The  very  materials  that  frightened  other  of 
our  early  poets  were  Whitman's  inspiration  and  major 
concern.  He  gave  himself  to  his  country  and  was  not 
betrayed.  The  giving  was  the  secret  of  the  gaining. 
One  is  reminded  of  William  Carlos  Williams'  comment 
on  the  thinness  of  most  of  our  Puritan  art:  "The 
Puritan  remained  European,  fearful  of  emotional 
contact  with  a  new  Eden-like  land.  Instead  of 
embracing  it,  he  exploited  it." 

But  Frost  has  said  all  this  so  cogently: 

The  land  was  ours  before  we  were  the  land's. 
She  was  our  land  more  than  a  hundred  years 
Before  we  were  her  people.  She  was  ours 
In  Massachusetts,  in  Virginia, 
But  we  were  England's,  still  colonials, 
Possessing  what  we  still  were  unpossessed  by, 
Possessed  by  what  we  now  no  more  possessed. 
Something  we  were  withholding  made  us  weak 
Until  we  found  it  was  ourselves 
We  were  withholding  from  our  land  of  living, 
And  forthwith  found  salvation  in  surrender. 
Such  as  we  were  we  gave  ourselves  outright 

To  the  land  vaguely  realizing  westward, 
But  still  unstoried,  artless,  unenhanced, 
Such  as  she  was,  such  as  she  would  become. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  line  right  out  of 
Whitman,  "To  the  land  vaguely  realizing  westward." 
All  is  contained  in  Frost's  beautiful  poem.  Note  the 
words  —  withholding  of  self,  salvation  in  surrender, 
still  unstoried,  artless,  unenhanced  —  but  none  the 
less  surrendered  to  in  the  faith  that  the  story  and  the 
art  would,  in  time,  enhance.  This  bold  step  Whitman 
and  Melville  took,  not  so  much  as  great  patriots, 
though  they  were  that,  but  as  awakened  and  inspired 
poetic  spirits.  It  was  the  giant  step  toward  a  genuinely 
great  and  genuinely  American  culture;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  grand  tradition  of  American  letters 
and  that  tradition  continues  in  the  works  of  the  two 
giants  of  our  present  century,  giants  who  present  a 
striking  parallel  in  that  one  is  a  poet,  Robert  Frost, 
and  one  a  novelist,  William  Faulkner. 


These  four  figures  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  longing  for  a  great  literature  rooted  in  our 
particular  time  and  place  has  been  anything  but  a 
matter  of  mere  pride,  or  shallow  patriotism,  or 
flag-waving.  The  only  one  of  the  four  who  has  been 
blatantly  accused  of  the  latter— of  nauseous 
flag-waving— is  Whitman;  and  the  irony  is  that  in  him, 
probably  more  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  the  patriotic 
vein  runs  deepest  and  is  the  freest  from  superficiality. 
It  was  the  panorama  of  America  as  he  saw  it  that  not 
only  awakened  the  poetic  nature  in  him,  but  also 
clarified  his  understanding  of  that  nature.  As  he  came 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  only  thing  dearer  to 
Whitman  than  his  country  was  his  poetry,  and  it  was 
his  abiding  conviction  that  the  former  gave  him  the 
latter— in  his  affections  he  could  not  separate  the  two. 
To  use  Frost's  phrase,  his  gift  outright  to  his  country 
was  himself  surrendered  in  faith;  her  gift  to  him  was 
his  poetry. 

And  this  brings  us  to  probably  the  major  point  I 
wish  to  make  this  evening.  While  the  appropriateness 
of  our  theme  for  a  bicentennial  celebration  is 
obvious,  much  more  important  is  the  fact  that  these 
writers  were  committed  patriots  in  such  a  way  that 
the  shape  of  their  art  and  its  distinctive  aesthetic 
values  can  not  be  understood  without  taking  into 
account  that  commitment.  We  are  involved  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  something  of  the  history  and 
complexity  of  our  American  heritage,  but  even  more 
important,  given  our  literary  orientation,  the  art  of 
four  of  our  greatest  writers. 

Matthiessen,  more  eloquently  than  anyone  I  know, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  people  being 
constantly  engaged  in  what  he  calls  the  repossession 
of  their  literary  heritage.  There  is  the  continuing  need 
of  the  present  always  to  enrich  itself  through  the 
assimilation  of  that  heritage.  Each  generation  must 
keep  repossessing  the  past  for  itself;  each  individual, 
for  himself,  if  we  are  not  to  lose  it  altogether.  A  folly 
of  the  present  age,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  frequent  and 
absurd  assumption  that  the  only  parts  of  the  past  that 
are  usable  are  those  precisely  in  accord  with  the 
temper  and  anxieties  of  the  moment.  If  a  viable 
history  of  American  literature  or  a  viable  theory  of 
writing  in  America  is  to  be  confined  to  the  burning 
interests  of  some  contemporary  generation,  then 
history  becomes  merely  whimsical,  and  theory,  a 
mere  reflection  of  a  party  position.  Listen  to  Howard 
Mumford  Jones:  "Wiser  than  we,  nineteenth  century 
thinkers    regarded    the   cultural   past   in  its  various 
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aspects  (including  literature)  as  a  useful  corrective  to 
contemporary  delusions.  For  them  the  past  was  not  a 
distorted  mirror-image  of  the  present." 

Or  again,  listen  to  T.  S.  Eliot:  "No  poet,  no  artist 
of  any  art,  has  his  complete  meaning  alone.  His 
significance,  his  appreciation  is  the  appreciation  of  his 
relationship  to  the  dead  poets  and  artists.  You  cannot 
value  him  alone;  you  must  set  him,  for  contrast  and 
comparison,  among  the  dead.  The  struggle  of  our 
time  is  the  struggle  to  concentrate,  not  to  dissipate; 
to  renew  our  association  with  traditional  wisdom;  to 
re-establish  a  vital  connexion  between  the  individual 
and  the  race." 

Too  much  of  the  talk  I  overhear  about  "relevance" 
is  nothing  but  slopping  around  in  a  sort  of  genial 
semi-literacy,  hailing  as  relevant  anything  that  uses 
the  jargon  of  the  day  and  dismissing  as  irrelevant 
anything  that  requires  some  effort  and  imagination  to 
penetrate  or  understand.  The  most  relevant  works  of 
art  are  always  those  that  demand  the  greatest  effort 
for  their  full  appreciation.  Whitman  puts  it  this  way: 

No  dainty  dolce  affettuoso  I, 
Bearded,  sun-burnt,  gray-neck'd, 

forbidding,  I  have  arrived, 
To  be  wrestled  with  as  I  pass  for  the 

solid  prizes  of  the  universe, 
For  such  I  afford  whoever  can  persevere 

to  win  them. 

Man  lives  in  history  and  nature.  He  has  modified— and 
increasingly  polluted— the  green  world  of  nature;  in 
building  his  cities  and  producing  his  technology,  and 
through  all  the  changes  that  this  constant 
modification  of  his  natural  environment  has 
produced,  his  own  patterns  of  social  organization 
have  been  modified  in  consequence.  Everything  is 
ultimately  relevant;  everything  that  man  has  achieved 
and  everything  that  he  has  suffered.  Civilization  can 
no  more  live  significantly  without  a  memory  than  can 
a  man  without  continuity  of  personality. 

Life  at  best  is  puzzlingly  complex  and  mixed.  It  is 
also  fragile.  Its  ultimate  absurdity  is  that  growth  and 
maturity  lead  inevitably  to  decay  and  death,  that 
young  love  grows  old,  that  wisdom,  if  it  persists  long 
enough,  turns  to  dotage.  We  ought  to  aim  at  Utopia, 
at  the  elimination  of  all  injustice;  we  ought  to  bend 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  man.  But  we  cannot 
bypass  the  true  facts  of  the  human  condition;  those 
who  have  tried  to  do  so  in  the  past  have  produced 
appalling  disaster.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and 
Melville  have  much  to  tell  us  about  the  true  facts  of 
the  human  condition. 
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I  would  like  to  close  with  two  passages  from 
Whitman's  poetry  which  speak  to  two  extremes  of 
that  condition  and  suggest  the  depths  and  heights  of 
the  literary  tradition  we  are  going  to  probe  in  the 
months  ahead.  In  the  first  he  suggests,  in  a 
disarmingly  beautiful  and  simple  way,  man's  spiritual 
aspiration,  his  transcendent  yearning;  in  the  second, 
in  an  equally  beautiful  and  simple  way,  he  suggests 
man's  abiding  love  for  the  immediate,  the  concrete, 
the  particular— for  the  fully  identified  personality  or 
individual. 

*  When  I  heard  the  learn  'd  astronomer. 
When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged 

in  columns  before  me, 
When  I  was  shown  the  charts  and  diagrams, 

to  add,  divide,  and  measure  them, 
When  I  sitting  heard  the  astronomer  where 

he  lectured  with  much  applause  in  the 

lecture-room, 
How  soon  unaccountable  I  became  tired 

and  sick, 
Till  rising  and  gliding  out  I  wander'd  off 

by  myself, 
In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from 

time  to  time, 
Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars. 


*  Behold  a  woman! 

She  looks  out  from  her  quaker  cap, 

her  face  is  clearer  and  more  beautiful 

than  the  sky. 
She  sits  in  an  armchair  under  the  faded 

porch  of  the  farmhouse, 
The  sun  just  shines  on  her  white  old  head, 
Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen, 
Her  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her 

grand-daughters  spun  it  with 

the  distaff  and  the  wheel. 
The  melodious  character  of  the  earth, 
The  finish  beyond  which  philosophy  cannot 

go  and  does  not  wish  to  go, 
The  justified  mother  of  men. 


SUGGESTED  READINGS: 


American  Renaissance,  F.  O.  Matthiessen 


Dr.  Crawley 's  lecture  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  five 
designed  to  provide  a  meaningful  foreground  for  the 
Bicentennial  Literary  Symposium  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  16  and  17,  1975. 
Participating  in  that  symposium  will  be  four  of 
America's  most  distinguished  literary  scholars: 
Robert  E.  Spiller  on  Emerson;  J.  L.  Shanley  on 
Thoreau;  Floyd  Stovall  on  Whitman;  and  Leon 
Howard  on  Melville.  In  bringing  such  a  remarkable 
group  of  scholar-critics  together  the  College  is 
sponsoring  the  most  significant  literary  event  in  its 
history.  One  could  hardly  expect  to  hear  a  full  panel 
of  such  authority  outside  of  one  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
Representatives  from  all  of  our  neighboring  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  participating. 

These  visiting  scholars  have  been  particularly 
responsive  to  the  plan  for  some  preliminary 
considerations  of  their  subject  on  the  part  of  those 
students  and  laymen  who  will  be  attending  the 
symposium.  The  purpose  of  Dr.  Crawley's  lectures  is 
to  provide  at  least  a  limited  body  of  common 
knowledge  which  should  make  participation  in  the 
symposium  more  rewarding  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  A  one-page  bibliography  (obviously  highly 
selective)  of  suggested  readings  will  be  available  at 
each  lecture,  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further. 

The  remaining  three  lectures  are  scheduled  for  7:30 
P.M.,  Johns  Auditorium,  on  the  following  dates: 

Wednesday,  January  15  Thoreau 

Wednesday,  February  12  Whitman 

Wednesday,  March  5  Melville 


Main  Currents  in  American  Thought,  V.  L.  Parrington 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  pp.  386-399  (2nd  section) 
Henry  Thoreau,  pp.  400—413  (2nd  section) 
Herman  Melville,  pp.  258—267  (2nd  section) 
Walt  Whitman,  pp.  69—86  (3rd  section) 

Literary  History  of  the  United  States,  R.  E.  Spiller, 
Editor 

Democratic  Vistas,  pp.  345—357 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  pp.  358-387 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  pp.  388-415 
Herman  Melville,  pp.  441—471 
Walt  Whitman,  pp.  472—498 

The  Cycle  of  American  Literature,  R.  E.  Spiller 
(paperback) 

The  Affirmation:  Emerson,  Thoreau,  pp.  46—60 
Romantic  Crisis:  Melville,  Whitman,  pp.  76—91 

American  Writers  Series,  American  Book  Company 

There  is  a  volume  for  each  of  our  authors.  The 
comparatively  short  introductory  essays  are 
excellent.  Carpenter  does  Emerson;  Crawford, 
Thoreau;  Stovall,  Whitman;  and  Thorp,  Melville. 

NOTE:  If  American  Renaissance  is  too  monumental 
for  the  reading  time  available,  just  sample  it,  and 
then  move  on  to  the  introductory  essays  in  the 
History  or  the  Writers  Series.  Cycle,  of  course, 
provides  a  very  brief  statement.  The  reading  lists 
for  individual  writers  will  include  more  and 
shorter     items. 
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Class  Notes 


1931 

THE  REVEREND  E.  J.  AGSTEN  was 
honorably  retired  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  He  was  formerly  an  Associate  Pastor  at 
Hudson  Memorial  Church,  Raleigh. 

ANDREW  L.  INGLES,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  has  retired  from  Radford  College  after 
serving  the  College  for  almost  30  years. 

1934 

DR.  JAMES  M.  SMITH  has  resigned  from 
American  Cyanamid  Company  after  more  than  34 
years  of  service  to  accept  a  position  as  Director  of 
Research  and  Development,  Arapalive  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  a  syntex  company  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

1935 

THE  REVEREND  DONALD  HANSFORD 
GOSHORN  of  Cheriton,  Va.,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Tri-Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Stonnington, 
Conn.,  in  June.  Mr.  Goshorn  is  8th  in  descent  from 
the  founder  of  the  Church,  the  Reverend  James 
Noyes,  Jr. 

JOHN  C.  BECKWITH  retired  from  St. 
Christopher's  School  in  Richmond  at  the  close  of 
the  past  school  year.  Mr.  Beckwith  had  been  a 
member  of  the  school  faculty  since  1941. 

JOHN  R.  MARCHANT  of  Richmond  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1938 

DR.  RUSSELL  E.  FOX,  research  director  for 
consumer  and  industry  products  at  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  Research 
Laboratories  in  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Bucknell 
University. 

DR.  JOHN  E.  HUSTED  has  been  appointed  a 
professor  in  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineering  at 
Georgia  Tech.  His  appointment  is  to  conduct 
research  and  teach  courses  in  a  new  Mineral 
Engineering  interdisciplinary  program  at  the 
Master's  level. 

1941 

FRANCIS  A.  SHELTON  of  Nassawadox,  Va., 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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1948 

DR.  SHELTON  H.  SHORT,  III  has  completed 
his  research  on  Patrick  Henry  at  Hampden-Sydney 
and  has  been  awarded  a  plaque  stating  that  he  is 
now  officially  known  as  a  Patrick  Henry  Lecturer. 

Dr.  Short  donated  to  the  Virginia  State  Library 
the  original  manuscript  copy  of  his  "Journal  Along 
the  Meherrin. "  The  journal  details  Dr.  Short's 
recent  three-day  trip  down  the  river  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  such  journal  of  an  expedition  along 
the  Meherrin. 

1950 

V.  NEIL  WYRICK  JR.  has  been  selected  to  be 
included  in  Who 's  Who  in  Religion. 

1952 

HARVEY  B.  MORGAN,  a  Gloucester 
pharmacist,  has  been  elected  first  vice  president 
and  president  elect  of  the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

1953 

DR.  H.  E.  (PUCK)  KISER  JR.  of  Bluefield,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
Orthodontic  Society,  a  post  he  has  also  held  in  W. 
Va. 

1956 

G.  OTIS  MEAD,  III  of  Lexington  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  RAWLS,  chairman  of  the 
Hanover  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  presided  at 
a  ceremony  at  Hanover  Courthouse  in  recognition 
of  the  national  historic  landmark  status  of  the 
Hanover  Courthouse. 

1957 

EDGAR  C.  MAYSE  has  completed  his  doctoral 
studies  at  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia  and  has 
become  pastor  of  the  Bethal  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Walterboro,  S.  C. 

1958 

CHARLES  E.  KING,  JR.  has  been  appointed 
Gloucester  County  clerk. 

1959 

LAWRENCE  N.  SMITH,  executive  vice 
president  of  United  Virginia  Bank-Seaboard 
National,  Norfolk,  has  been  elected  a  Director  of 
the  Virginia  Bankers  Association. 

1962 

DR.  RAYMOND  L.  CLATERBAUGH,  JR.  of 
Clifton  Forge  has  joined  the  Emmett  Memorial 
Hospital  staff  and  is  establishing  the  hospital's  first 
family  practice  service. 


1964 


1971 


GERALD  L.  ENGEL  has  received  a  D.Ed,  in 
computer  science  from  Penn  State  University. 

1966 

WILLIAM  BRYAN  CRAWLEY,  JR.  of 
Chatham  has  been  awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  history 
from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

C.  ALLEN  RIGGINS  has  joined  Reynolds 
Metals  Company  as  an  attorney  in  its  law 
department. 

1967 

JAMES  B.  EDGE,  JR.  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  United  Virginia  Bankshares,  Inc. 

RICHARD  B.  MADDEN  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  vice  president  of  Central  National  Bank  in 
Richmond. 

THOMAS  SUBLETT  WOODALL  has  been 
promoted  from  principal  of  Waterford  Elementary 
School  to  assistant  principal  of  Loudoun  County 
High  School. 

JERRY  W.  JENKINS  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  and  trust  officer  of  First  &  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  Richmond. 

CURTIS  STEELE,  JR.  received  the  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  the  School  of  Law  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  He  has  joined  the  law  department 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co. 

LEON  A.  LACKEY,  JR.  has  been  promoted  to 
marketing  officer  of  the  Piedmont  Trust  Bank  in 
Martinsville,  Va. 

1968 

EDWARD  C.  BECKER  of  Ponte  Vedra  Beach, 
Fla.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Headmaster  of 
Jacksonville  Episcopal  High  School. 

SCOTT  HUTTON  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  June 
graduates  of  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law, 
William  and  Mary  College.  They  received  press 
coverage  in  The  Daily  Press  of  Newport  News  for 
working  on  and  receiving  their  law  degrees 
together. 

1969 

STUART  T.  FRENCH  has  been  promoted  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  to  training  co-ordinator. 
He  is  now  located  in  Miami,  Florida. 

DAVID  A.  STULMAN  has  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  counseling  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  now  a  captain  in 
the  Army  and  doing  clinical  evaluation  and 
counseling  at  the  Fort  Hood  Mental  Hygiene 
Consultation  Service  in  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  D.  TILLER  is  now  serving 
at  Osan  AB,  Republic  of  Korea,  with  a  Pacific  Air 
Forces  unit. 


CHARLES  B.  FAULCONER,  JR.  has  been 
promoted  to  credit  card  officer  with  Fidelity 
National  Bank  in  Lynchburg. 

1972 

MARK  M.  GAMBILL  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  in  the  Corporate  Syndicate  Department 
of  Wheat,  First  Securities  in  Richmond. 

CHARLES  LLEWELLYN  of  Durham,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  service  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  South  America,  was  invited  to  display  a 
sampling  of  ancient  Indian  weavings  he  collected 
there  at  the  Duke  University  Art  Museum. 

HARRY  ROBERTSON  KING,  III  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Louisville 
Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1974 

JOHN  D.  MacKORELL  is  now  employed  at  the 
Charleston  General  Hospital,  the  Charleston  Area 
Medical  Center,  located  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  BARTOW,  JR.  and 
GEORGE  S.  KHOURY  toured  the  Middle  East 
during  the  summer. 

ROBERT  D.  (FROSTY)  OWENS  has  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Record-Advertiser  and  South  Boston 
News  as  business  manager. 


MARRIAGES 


1955 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  Ratcliffe  Smith  to 
MR.  WILLIAM  HUNTER  DAUGHTREY,  JR. 
took  place  on  August  10,  1974,  in  the  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  Millers  Tavern,  Va. 

1967 

Westwood  Baptist  Church  in  Durham,  N.  C, 
was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Marcia  Lou 
McCall  and  GLENN  JOHN  HANEY,  JR.  on 
August  10,  1974. 

1971 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Kathryn  Lucille  Moffitt  to 
THOMAS  LAWRENCE  HOY  took  place  August 
10,  1974,  at  St.  Benedict's  Catholic  Church  in 
Richmond. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Delores  Lynne  Figg  to 
CHARLES  BURTON  FAULCONER,  JR.  took 
place  July  20,  1974,  in  Chestnut  Hill  Baptist 
Church  in  Lynchburg. 
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The  marriage  of  Miss  Jane  Elvira  Huntington  to 
CHRISTOPHER  SNYDER,  III  took  place  July  27, 
1974,  in  Holy  Cross  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Lynchburg. 

The  Raleigh  Court  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Roanoke  was  the  setting  for  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Early  and  WILLIAM  CRAIG  FORD  on 
August  17,  1974. 


1972 


BIRTHS 


1968 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  LEIGHTON  D.  YATES  JR. 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Leighton 
Delevan  Yates,  III,  born  August  1,  1974. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hume,  was  born  June  25, 
1974,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RONALD  WAYNE 
AXSELLE. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Katharine  Anne  Pauley  to 
EUGENE  WELCH  HICKOK,  JR.  took  place  June 
15,  1974,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Richmond.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickok  live  in 
Hampden-Sydney  where  he  is  attached  to  the 
Office  of  College  Affairs  as  Director  of  Special 
Resources. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lynchburg  was  the 
setting  June  29,  1974,  for  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Dorie  Lynn  Dillard  and  JOSEPH  LEE  NELSON, 
III. 


1973 

Miss  Antionette  Camp  Wacker  and  GEORGE  F. 
HAMNER  were  married  September  1,  1973. 

Miss  Debra  Lee  Charles  of  Hampton  became  the 
bride  of  BOB  MANN  FARMER  on  June  8,  1974. 
The  couple  is  residing  in  Richmond  while  Mr. 
Farmer  attends  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Richmond. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ellen  Hankey  and  DAVID 
ALLEN  CLARK  were  married  June  15,  1974,  at 
the  Halifax  United  Methodist  Church  in  Halifax, 
Va. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Bonnie  Lynn  Keyser  and 
BROCKTON  ARTHUR  LIVICK  took  place  June 
15,  1974,  in  River  Road  Baptist  Church  in 
Richmond. 


1974 

Miss  Sallie  Elizabeth  Smith  became  the  bride  of 
HARVEY  R.  CARMICHAEL  on  June  9,  1974,  at 
the  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  of  Glenmore. 

Miss  Debra  Elaine  Gosney  and  ROBERT 
CHARNOLD  HICKS  were  married  June  21,  1974, 
at  Glenwood  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in  Danville. 

Miss  Alexis  Elizabeth  Wreden  and  RICHARD 
GARY  SAUL  were  married  August  17,  1974,  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Roanoke. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Louise  Lynch  to 
CHARLES  LAWSON  RICKETTS,  III  took  place 
August  17,  1974,  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Portsmouth. 

Miss  Elisa  J.  Cain  became  the  bride  of  JACK 
HANSON  POWELL,  III  on  August  3,  1974.  The 
couple  resides  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Powell 
attends  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 


NECROLOGY 


MORTON,  1910.  DR.  RICHARD  L.  MORTON, 
one  of  Virginia's  leading  authorities  on  Colonial 
Virginia  history,  died  September  8,  1974.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  three 
grandchildren. 

CARRINGTON,  1915.  A.  BERKELEY 
CARRINGTON  of  Danville,  chairman  emeritus  of 
Dibrell  Bros.  Co.,  a  tobacco  marketing  firm,  died 
July  20,  1974.  Mr.  Carrington  was  a  trustee  of 
Hampden-Sydney  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife. 

FLEMING,  1925.  HAMPTON  FLEMING,  JR. 
passed  away  on  August  17,  1974.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  one  daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

BUNTS,  1929.  DR.  R.  CARL  BUNTS,  chief  of 
urology  at  McGuire  Veterans  Hospital  and  a 
clinical  professor  of  urology  at  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  died  July  28,  1974.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 

GOODMAN,  1934.  HORACE  L.  GOODMAN, 
JR.  died  on  February  16,  1974. 

FERRY,  1934.  JOHN  R.  FERRY,  an  Essex 
County  banker,  died  July  6,  1974.  He  was  chief 
executive  officer  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Southside  Bank.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  sons. 

HUTCHESON,  1947.  THE  REV.  JESSE 
ROBERTSON  HUTCHESON  died  August  25, 
1974.  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  moderator  of  the 
Highlands  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.,  and  pastor  of  the  Blacksburg  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  one  daughter  and  one  son. 
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The  manufacturers  of  our  Hampden-Sydney  chairs  have 
made  a  price  change. 

The  Captain's  chair  with  maple  arms  $72.00 

The  Captain's  chair  with  cherry  arms  72.00 

The  Captain's  chair  with  black  arms  69.50 

The  Boston  rocker  with  black  arms  57.50 

All  chairs  will  be  shipped  express  collect,  unless  other- 
wise specified.  Virginia  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tax. 


Mary  D.  Butcher 
Office  of  College  Affairs 
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